Victory! 4 of Trenton 6 free 


Fight goes on to free two 


sentenced to life in prison 


By William A. Reuben 
GUARDIAN Special Correspondent 


TRENTON, N. J. 


HE judge said: “Motion to discharge is granted.” And four innocent 
Americans who had lived behind bars for three years and four months 
—eleven of those months in the death-house, a few feet from the electric 


chair—walked back into the world. 


An all-white jury of six women and six men had in effect marked 


“official” on the label affixed 2', years ago by Left and progressive groups 
to the state’s case against the Trenton Six. The label read: “FRAME-UP.” 

For 2'5 years NATIONAL GUARDIAN has insisted the Six could 
not possibly have committed the crime for which they were all sentenced 


to death in 1948. 


“COMPROMISE”: After nearly 20 
hours’ deliberation, the jury in the third 
trial of the Six last Thursday acquitted 
four—including the only two charged 
with the actual killing. In a “compro- 
mise verdict” it recommended mercy for 
defendants Ralph Cooper and Collis 
English, who were found guilty of 
of murder in the first deegrce. 

On its face the verdict was even more 
fantastic than any of the nine different 
versions the state presented of how 
William Horner, a white 73-year-old 
second-hand dealer, met his death on 
Jan. 27, 1948. On its face, it sends 
Cooper and English to prison for life 
for participating in a conspiracy which, 
the jury found, never occurred. 

But the meaning of the verdict was 
plain. It could not possibly be inter- 
preted as finding Cooper and English 
one whit more guilty than their four 
former co-defendants who were freed. 


THE SUMMATION: In four drama- 

‘ammed days last week, beginning 
@:: the summation on Monday, all the 
forces and issues involved in this inter- 
nationally-known case, became unmis- 
takably clear. 


By John T. McManus 


N our issue dated October 25, 1948, 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN began the 
campaign which has now saved the 
lives of the Trenton Six and won free- 
dom for four of them. 

At that time the GUARDIAN was an 
almost unknown publication. We had 
published only one previous issue aside 
from a “preview edition” whipped to- 
gether in midsummer of 1948. Our 
known readership was then only 7,500 
paid-in-advance subscriptions. But the 
effect of that original story, bringing 
the case for the first time to the at- 
tention of the public at large outside 
the Trenton area, was literally that of 
a “shot heard round the world.” 

We of NATIONAL GUARDIAN deeply 
appreciate the opportunity which thus 
enabled us, in our very first month of 
publication, to begin to mobilize public 
support for the Trenton Six. 


CREDIT REUBEN: We thank our lucky 
stars for free-lance reporter William 
A. Reuben, whose deep concern over 
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THE CELEBRATION 


AT THE ENGLISH HOME 


The defense case was summed up for 
the jury on Monday in arguments that 
lasted ten hours. Frank S. Katzenbach 
3d, court-appointed attorney for de- 
fendant McKinley Forrest in this as in 
the first trial, took three hours for his 
earnest, detailed often-rambling and 
falteringly-articulated plea. He did not 
attempt to show his client as one of a 
group caught like fishes in the same 
net, but concentrated on the state's 
case as it applied to Forrest. 

Raymond Pace Alexander, who head- 
ed the staff of three attorneys brought 
into the case by the Natl. Assn. for the 
Advancement of Colored People 214 
years after the first conviction, argued 
for four hours in behalf of his defend- 
ants, Horace Wilson and John McKen- 
zie. After both he and Katzenbach had 
taken an hour longer than they asked 
for, Alexander requested still more time 
at the night session. The time had pre- 
viously been earmarked for George 
Pellettieri, attorney retained by the 
Princeton Committee for the Trenton 
Six to defend Cooper, English and 
James Thorpe. Alexander's request was 
blocked by the court when Pellettieri 

(Continued on Page 3) 


the defections of the American press 
in the fight for civil liberties moved 
him to bring the Trenton case to our 
attention in September, 1948. Reuben’s 
tireless and unceasing devotion to the 
case for all the intervening months 
and years is primarily responsible for 
the victory of last week. 

His brilliant investigations and subse- 
quent disclosures in the GUARDIAN 
became the basis for a reversal in June, 
1949, of the _ original convictions. 
Throughout the whole period since, 
Reuben has virtually “lived with” the 
case, not only as a reporter but as an 
active and most effective participant 
in the campaign to set the victims free 
and punish the New Jersey officials for 
attempting to take the lives of six in- 
nocent Negroes by frame-up. 


HE story of the Trenton Six is not 
only a damning indictment of 
notorious “Jersey Justice’; it is even 
more damning an indiclment of the 
commercial press of America, which 
suppressed the story for a full year 


Me eee. 


L. to r.: Horace Wilson, McKinley Forrest, Vera Straus, (McKenzie’s sister). Cen- 
ter foreground: Mrs. Emma English. To her left, McKinley Forrest with his 
daughter Jean. Others are friends and relatives 
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As 4 of the Trenton Six went free 
This was the scene at the jail: Coming down the stairs (bottom to tep) Horace 
Wilson, attorney J. Mercer Burrell, John McKenzie, attorney Clifford R. Moore, 
James Thorpe, attorney George Pellettieri (profile) 


Trenton Six frameup first exposed by National Guardian 





civilization, 


time and effort to save these men. 





Progressive Party hails the Guardian's role 


In a statement hailing the Trenton verdict as an outstanding victory for 
civil rights, but urging renewed public pressure and support for an appeal to 
free the two remaining defendants, Progressive Party Chairman Elmer A. 
Benson and Secy. C. B. Baldwin said: 

The retrial and the verdict would never have been won without the 
unselfish efforts and single-minded devotion te justice of thousands of 
American citizens, both Negro and white, who are determined to wipe out 
the shameful inequality of treatment of Negroes in our courts and in our 


Great credit in leading this fight must go to Bessie Mitchell, sister of 
Collis English, the NATIONAL GUARDIAN, the Civil Rights Congress, and 
the Princeton Committee to Free the Trenton Six, of which James Imbrie, 
Chairman of the Progressive Party of New Jersey, was a leading organizer, 
as well as to the attorneys for the defendants who gave unstintingly of their 








after the arrest of the Six until the 
GUARDIAN finally forced the facts of 
the case out into the open. 


When Reuben’s first story on the 
case appeared, we sent marked copies 
and accompanying press releases to 
major N.Y. daily papers and press 
services, including the N. Y. Times and 
Herald Tribune, the Associated Press 
and United Press. All these noted 
agencies of the self-styled “free press” 
have had their-own correspondents in 
Trenton for many years, but none 
found the accusations of injustice 
against six Negro men worthy of so 
much as a line of type. 


EUROPE TO U.S.: However, the origi- 
nal GUARDIAN story, with its headline 
over two pages reading: IS THERE A 
‘SCOTTSBORO CASE’ IN TRENTON, 
N. J.? was picked up by two news- 
papers abroad, Reynolds News in Lon- 
don and Action in Paris, Foreign cor- 
respondents of the U.S. press and press 
services wired the story back home. 


In that way—and not through local 


editors or correspondents in Trenton 
for these “free press” institutions—the 
Trenton case finally broke into print. 


HE N.Y. Times printed its first story 

on the case on Jan. 27, 1949—which 
ran in early editions but was later 
yanked out for a local story of similar 
length. The Herald Tribune continued 
to ignore the story. AP, queried on the 
case by member papers throughout the 
country at the requests of GUARDIAN 
readers, informed U.S. editors that the 
case was not one of injustice but of 
Communist agitation. The Times sent 
a star reporter to Trenton at about 
the same time. His verdict (in an un- 
published report while the case was 
before the N.J. Supreme Court on ap- 
peal) was that the Six were all guilty 
—three of the actual holdup and mur- 
der, three of acting as lookouts—and 
that Communists were using the case 
for agitation purposes. However, three 
radio commentators—Arthur Gaeth, 
Drew Pearson and Don Hollenbeck— 


‘Continued on Page 3) 
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The mills of God 


‘ ASTORIA, ORE. 
The Pharisees have not changed 





since the time of Saint James. “Do 
not rich men oppress you and draw 
you before judgment seats?” (James 
2:6). And again in James 5:6, “You 
have condemned the just.” 

What happened to the 11 con- 
demned Communists was not done 
by the Supreme Court dione. It 
was done also by the false testi- 
mony of editors, cartoonists, etc., 
throughout the nation. Their. con- 
demners were aware that at no time 
in their long trial was it shown 
that any of these men had ever 
advocated overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force,and violence. 

I wonder how it feels for the 
Ones who sentenced them, and the 
editors, etc., who put in their two 
cents worth, to sit down to break- 
fast with their families, knowing 
that these men, whose only crime 
is loving humanity, are separated 
from «their families by prison bars. 
Perhaps the condemners of the in- 
nocent will not go out into the 
desert and take their own lives, but 
somewhere, somehow, they will pay 
for what they have done. 

“Though the mills of God grind 

slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands 
waiting, 

With exactness 

(Longfellow.) 


grinds He ail.” 
Reader 


Support for Johnson 


JAMAICA, N.Y. 

The Johnson Proposition is the 
best thing to come out of the Sen- 
ate in several years. After the so- 
called “victory” over six trillion 
Chinese troops, we are again faced 
with reports of “heavy artillery fire,” 


“stiff resistance,” and a _ press 
“blackout.” This proposal is not 
perfect, but it is a start. I hope 


every peace-lover (every human be- 
ing) will support it. Human life, 
whether yellow Chinese or white 
American, is precious. 

George H. Kedding Jr. 


The REAL Guardian 
BERWYN, PA. 

Recently my subscription to the 
Manchester Guardian expired and 
when notified of this I replied: 

“I have often heard it stated that 
the M.G. is the greatest liberal 
Paper in the world, and I’m not 
sure but what there is some truth 
in this; but as far as I.am con- 
cerned the ‘liberals’ everywhere 
have practically all turned‘ con- 





The young ones do 

Los Angeles columnist Paul 
V. Coates had one of those 
gimmick ideas the day Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur ad- 
dressed Congress. He scan- 
ned through the telephone 
book and found a Douglas 
MacArthur listed. He called 
the number thinking that it 
would be interesting to find 
out what Douglas MacArthur 
thought about Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. A woman’s voice 
answered. Coates said: 

“I’d like to speak to Doug- 
las MacArthur.” 

“I’m afraid that’s impos- 
sible,” the woman said. “You 
see, my son is missing in 
action.” 











servative and are frantically trying 
to outdo the reactionaries in red- 
baiting all progressive movements, 
and beating the war drums. 

“The Manchester Guardian's view- 
Point on world affairs is almost 
identical with that of about 90% 
of the papers and periodicals in the 
U.S.A., so there doesn't seem to be 
much point in sending all the way 
across the Atlantic to receive the 
same kind of misinformation. We 
have a real guardian in this country 
— the NATIONAL GUARDIAN, a 
workingman’s paper; a paper which 
represents and is the mouthpiece 
for all the people who are working 
for a better world, a world free of 
wars and special privilege.” 

C..Donald Woodward 


Tickled pink 
BEND, ORE. 

The davenport arrived ag short 
time ago. It is all you said it 
was and then some. We are very 
pleased with it. Tickled pink, in 
fact, because we were able to suc- 
cessfully purchase, via long distance 
and through the Guardian Buying 
Service, an article unseen. We hope 
the sale reverted in some measure 
in benefits to your admirable paper. 

Morris Trost 


“An open violation” 
MONTEZUMA, IOWA 
The American soldiers dying in 
Korea are asking: “Of what value 
is the Bill of Rights to me?” 
Conscription is an open violation 
of the Constitution of the U.S. The 
founders of our country specified 
in black and white what powers 
could be exercised by the govern- 
ment. They had no intention of 
giving Congress the power of con- 
scription, and would be shocked to- 
day to see men and boys clubbed 
into being soldiers. If the Amercian 
people felt duty bound to estab- 
lish conscription they should save 
their moral face by having con- 
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Give a Guardian sub today 
to help the Trenton fight 
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17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


$1 trial, 30 weeks. 


acription written into the Constl- 
tution by an amendment, which 
would automatically erase the Bilt 
of Rights. Mrs. Lucy B. Dexter 


No more babies? 

PLANT CITY, FLA. 

Let all young married couples sigm 
a pledge not to bring any more 
children into the world until our 
government begins to show signs 
that it really wants peace and be- 
gins to take measures te bring it 
about. Perhaps when the war lords 
realize that they will be deprived of 
the next generation of young men 
and women to feed into their war 
machines they will try to find a way 
to peace. . Palmer Wal 


He couldn’t resist 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

In your editorial of June 6 you 
feature these words: “We're fighting 
—are you?” Not being able to re- 
sist the challenge I am enclosing 
$5. I cannot do better in carrying 
on the fight for peace than to con- 
tribute to the fightingest paper of 
them all. Jack Brigel 





A Tennessee waltz 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Enclosed is check for $10 to cover 


5 more subs. The GUARDIAN is 
magnificent and we want it to con- 
tinue, Howard and Helen Parsons 


Cannon fodder vs. Costello 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

I will certainly have plenty to 
Say when my time comes, I am one 
of those people who is not going 
to let a few narrow-minded, money- 
hungry devils from the pits of Hell 
tell me how to die and live. I feel 
more than equal to any rotten of- 
ficials of this country. God made 
men equal and I cannot see why 
the ‘‘cannon fodder” today feel they 
“have to go” because some: graft- 
ridden organizations called the 
Pentagon and the White House tell 
them to. They deport many fine 
young men to go and kill others 
equal to them and let the real de- 
moralizers such ag Costello and 
Anastasia enjoy the Florida sun. 

Wade H. Lockey 


18 years on oleo 
LEESVILLE, LA. 

Farmer Algot Nelson doesn’t like 
your recommending oleoOmargarine. 
Well; I have eaten it exclusively— 
no butter—for 18 years, left it un- 
colored and found the taste good, 
and have had excellent health all 
along. In Nov., 1930, I paid only 
nine cents a pound, a few months. 
later 14 cents, and soon after 21 
cents. The tax made most of the 
difference, with or without color- 
ing. I say keep on recommending 
oleo. Nobody is forbidden to buy 
butter. A. James McDonald 


And how! 


. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Isn’t it time the public did some- 
thing about the expiration of rent 
control on June 30? 

Florence H. Luscomb 


Memo for 1952 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 

Back in 1944 when a great many 
were overseas fighting Hitlerism, the 
twin evil of Taftism, some senators 
and congressmen then as now on 
the government payroll did all in 
their power to prevent them from 
getting a full and legal ballot, I 
urge all readers to become better 
informed as to the identity of these 
legislators. The names of Taft, 
Dewey, Bricker and Hoover are rec- 
ommended as subjects for investiga- 
tion. Leslie Knight 


Mighty fit to prin 
CHICAGO, ILL. a 

The following i@ the text of a 
letter I sent to the N.Y. Times 
turning down their special offer of 
78 issues for $3. 

“Unfortunately your newspaper 
can be duplicated in any city of 
size in the U.S. You are doing 
more than your share to undermine 
and change the character of the 
American pepole from its naturally 
healthy and humanitarian bent to 
the Nazi mold of complacently ac- 
cepting ‘Operation Killer’ (includ- 
ing the incinerating of children, the 
aged, mothers and babies) as nor- 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW! , 





SPECIAL ISSUE NEXT WEEK: : 





Korea: one 


year after 


EFORE we discuss next weck’s issue, 2 few words about 


this weck’s: 


Victories are rare indeed for human rights in America te- 
day, and rarer still in the fight te halt state-conducted atrocities 
against Negroes in the north as well as in the jimcrow south, 
That is why this issue of the GUARDIAN is given over largely te 
the smashing victory scored by the progressive elements of Amer- 
ica in the case of the Trenton Six. 


The victory must give heart to the thousands of Americans 


who never relent in their fight 


against injustice and inequality 


even despite crushing setbacks such as were suffered in the cases 
of Willie MeGee and the Martinsville Seven. 


EXT WEEK’S SPECIAL ISSUE will be devoted te a thorough- 
going review of what one year of war in Korea has meant te 
the people of America and the world. Also, ‘t will document the 
growth of a widespread peace movement in America where 
scarcely any voice but that of the Progressive Party uared to op- 


pose the war from its outset. 


We know you can use extra 
bundle price, for five copies or 
your orders now. 


copies of this special issue. The 
more, is 2c a copy .Let’s have 
—THE EDITORS 





mal to their life and in fact some- 
thing glorious. 

“Gentlemen, I am thankful that 
I can still pat the head of my child 
without feeling the need of a stiff 
drink to keep down the hearte 
clutching feeling of guilt that I 
sanction the human butchery and 
burning of a small country and 
her people. 

“By protesting I still get a breath 
of clean spring-time air that papers 
like yours are so relentlessly polson- 
ing for America. 

“I remain a humanitarian and 
consider Walt Whitman's ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ more modern (and, thank 
God, more permanently decisive) 
than today’s or tomorrow's editions 
of your paper.” Robert Scott 


Willie McGee memorial 
SALEM, ORE, 

The Progressive Party of Oregon 
has sent a sustaining monthly 
pledge of $5 for a “Willie McGee 
Memorial Fund” to the CRC, 23 W. 
26th St., N.¥.C., and we urge all 
Progressive clubs to do likewise. 

Kosemary Luck 


China and us 
WARWICK, R.I. 

The only way to settle this war 
in Korea and the one we try to be- 
come involved in, in China, is to 
deal with that established govern- 
ment, whether it is Communist or 
not. We lost China by our own 
blundering in that affair. If we had 
given support to the People’s Re- 
public, we would have gained the 
respect and confidence of the Chi- 
nese people of all sides. Our loss 
was Russia's gain. There is the cor- 
rect answer to all this mess we are 
now in. dames Rooney 


Gratefully recorded 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


At a meeting last Tuesday we 


had gathered $10 and resolved that 
$5 will go your way. It is not much 
poor people can’t contribute 
Sitbrot 


but 


much. Ss. G. 





Shoeless ice breaker 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 

Here in Jeffersonville, the GUAR- 
DIAN is beginning to break the ice 
gradually. Here are two subs and 
an extra $5 contribution. I can do 
without shoes but I must have the 
GUARDIAN. Josephine Grezlak 


Dollops of dope 


BOTHENHAMPTON, DORSET, ENG. 
I appreciate your journal im- 


mensely. It is a real astringent 
among the dollops of toxic or 
sugared (or both?) dope that 
drowns the moral sense of men. 
It is a most awful thing that 


Anglo-America should have broken 
up FDR's Big Three and thus ac- 
complished the rift between East 
and West worked for by political 
Catholicism for the last 30 years. If 
God is impartial justice, Anglo- 
America will have to repent of this 
crime before they and the world 
can enjoy the “peaceable fruit of 
righteousness.” David F. Thompson 


Alien Land 
MEXICO, D.F. 
(Apologies to Sir Walter Scott) 
Breathes there a man with thoughts 


so red 

Who even to himself hath said, 

“Can this be minr, this war-mad 
land?” 

Whose heart hath dared within him 
burn 

The sickened soldier home to turn 

From slaughter on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark 
him well; 

McCarthy, Edgar Hoover tell! 

Low though his station, get his 


name; 
Turn stoolie, son, and rise to fame. 
The truth? Disdain it; say he sold 
State secrets for Joe Stalin’s gold. 
Strip him of his fair renown, 
Bait him, smear him, drag 
down, 
Let Pat McCarran still his tongue; 
Such heretics must not go unhungl! 
Elliot Clay 


him 


“It’s some sort of veteran’s housing project — for a vet 
; named MacArthur.” 
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Four of the Trenton Six go free; fight goes on 


into 


(Continued from Page 1) 
said it put him in “a terribly embar- 
rassing predicament.” 

Alexander began by telling the jury 
to acquit the defendants because “sub- 
versive groups” wanted to see them 
convicted. He said: 

“This is a great opportunity you have 
to squelch and destroy those malicious 
Propaganda rumors presented unfairly to 
the world about this great government's 

a treatment of colored people. Isn't it a 

wonderful thing that God stepped 

this case?” 

Alexander made one other plea for a 
collective acquittal verdict when he 
said: “Don’t make widows of the wives 
—if there are any.” .(None of the de- 
fendants is married.) Thereafter, he 
concentrated on freeing his two men. 
He tossed bouquets at Prosecutor Mario 
H. Volpe, whom he said he “admired 
as a courageous young man,” used the 
word “culprit” in referring to English. 
He told the jurors: 

“There is no reason under the sun to 
prosecute McKenzie and Wilson...And 
there is even a reasonable doubt about 
some of the others.” 

VOLPE HELPS: Troubled with his 
memory, Alexander frequently had to 
be prompted: both the _ prosecutor 
and the judge came to his rescue. He 
once referred to his client as “Horace 
Cooper,” mis-stated dates and evi- 
dence, could not recall names of several 
high school teachers who had been 
character witnesses; Prosecutor Volpe 
supplied them for him. 

When he finished, the Associated 
Press reporter who sat next to me com- 
mented that any lawyer making a sum- 
mation like Alexander’s should be dis- 
barred. The AP man proposed that all 
reporters covering the trial write a joint 
letter to the NAACP protesting Alex- 
ander’s tactics. The suggest’on was un- 
hesitatingly accepted by every out-of- 
town reporter. 

NO DIVISION: The prolonged elo- 
quence of Alexander and Katzenbach 

@:.: Pellettieri, who bore the burden of 
the defense effort throughout the 70 
days of the trial, less than three hours 
to sum up for the three men he repre- 
sented. Pellettieri alone insisted the 
defendants could not be separated; they 
were either all innocent or all guilty. 
He refused to be constricted by legalistic 
concepts of the evidence offered by the 
prosecution. “I don’t represent defend- 
ants,” he said, “I represent victims’; 
and throughout his argument he spoke 
of them only as such. 

Only from Pellettieri came any direct 
attack on the prosecution, and sugges- 
tion of the deep shame a decent Ameri- 
ean must feel about what had been 
done to these six citizens: 


“The state Is not something that evists 
in a vacuum. It is you, it is me, it is 
these six defendants. I must confess my 
deep shame at what has been produced in 
this courtroom by the State of New Jersey 
—miy state...I am tempted to say to you, 
‘Let's net take up any more time with 
this nonsense” How can you find any of 
these defendants guilty when the state 
doesn’t Know how this murder occurred? 
3f these six men were not on trial for their 
lives, I'd think the whole thing was a col- 
lossal joke.” 

NO BARGAINING: 


Pellettieri went 


through the nine different versions of 
the murder offered by the state: 

“Like the prosecutor, I don’t today, af- 
ter three months in this courtroom, know 
upon what theory these men are being 
tried for murder. By his own lips, Volpe, 
who has lved with this case for three and 


COLLIS ENGLISH 
ZMO@ Fignt 2s. 


a half years, doesn't to this day know how 
this murder occurred, Why should we pull 
the chestnuts of someone else out of the 
fire?” 

“This is a case where you can't bar- 
gain,” Pellettieri said at the climax of 
his argument. “These men all hang or 
go free together. If you acquit one, you 
have broken the chain and you must 
acquit all.’ With a verse written by 
Negro poet, Joseph S. Cotter, Sr., he 
concluded: 

“Brother, eome! 

And let us ge unte our God 
And when we Stand before Him 
I shall say— 

‘Lerd, I de not hate, 

I} am hated. 

I seourge no one, 

I am scourged., 

I eoevet no lands, 

My lands are coveted. 

I mock ne people, 

My people are mocked.’ 

And, brother, what shall yeu say?” 





THE BUILDUP: Volpe took 5% hours 
for his summation for the state. The 
short, stocky, neatly-groomed, 40-year 
old Mercer County prosecutor began 
speaking so softly he was almost in- 
audible. “As the humble representative 
of the people of this state,” he assured 
the jurors there. was no other issue 
involved than the guilt or innocence 
of the men on trial. 

For five hours he maintained his 
calm, polite, courteous, dispassionate 
attitude of the past 3% months. But 
as he reached his emotional peroration 
he lost control. 

What seemed to loom before him was 
not merely a forgotten murder victim 


§ 
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BS 


RALPH COOPER 
... goes on 


for whose death the law demanded 
vengeance. Now it was these six men, 
these six Negroes who had arisen 
from the grave Trenton “justice” and 
the press had dug for them, who stood 
like a mountain between an ambitious 
man and his dreams. Their mere pre- 
sence, alive, in this same courtroom 
where three years earlier they had been 
sentenced to die in the electric chair, 
threatened to become the monster that 
would destroy its Frankenstein. 


CALL FOR BLOOD: Volpe worked 
himself into a frenzy, flaying his arms, 
his voice rising almost to a shriek. The 
words poured forth like water from a 
broken dam: 

“We eannot permit them to roam the 
streets of Trenton and say they sold a bill 
of goods to a court and jury. Either be- 
lieve the testimony of these self-confessed 


murderers, or Delieve the testimony of 
police officers who worked so diligently te 
bring about the apprehension of these 
eriminals and bring in a verdiet of murder 
in the first degree against each and every 
one of them! The Police Department is 
deserving of the respect of this County 
and the respect should be reflected in 
your verdict! Support your authorities! 
Protect society from these type of ment! 
The state demands that you say, proudly 
and courageously: ‘We, the men of this 
jury, find these six defendants guilty of 
murder in the first degree!’ And stop there! 
Phat is what the state demands! That is 
what these men deserve!” 


The Last Day 


On Wednesday the courtroom doors 
were locked at 9:50 p.m. For the next 
two hours, while Judge Smalley deliv- 
ered his charge, no one was permitted 
to enter, leave or utter a whisper. 


The 56-yr.-old judge told the jury they 
were sole judges of the facts, and that 
the state and defense evidence was “in 
sharp conflict” and “poles apart.” He 
emphasized at several points that “the 
state must bear the burden of estab- 
lishing their guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” This did not mean “possible 
doubt,” the judge explained, but that 
after considering all the evidence they 
had “an abiding certainty.” Nor did this 
mean the state had to prove the de- 
fendants’ guilt “to an absolute cer- 
tainty.” Judge Smalley concluded by 
cautioning the jurors there must be “no 
passion or prejudice” in their deliber- 
ations. He told them they “may not 
speculate” on the reasons the confes- 
sions were thrown out. 


The judge’s charge was everything 
one might expect from an honest man 
who likes being a judge and whose re- 
appointment next year, if it is forth- 
coming from the governor (whose ap- 
pointee is also the prosecutor), would 
provide a lifetime tenure. 


TENSION RISES: There was a half- 
hour conference at the sidebar when 
defense attorneys entered their objec- 
tions to the charge. The judge then read 
into the record that there had been 
three separate requests submitted to 
him. The requests for points to be in- 
eluded in the charge for McKenzie and 
Wilson bore the signatures of Alex- 
ander, Katzenbach and Pellettieri, the 
judge said. 


The attorneys returned to their 
tables. The 14 jurors sat up straight, 
knowing that two among them would 
have sat through the lengthy trial and 
listened to 143 witnesses and examined 
126 exhibits to no avail. The spectators, 
too, suddenly seemed to suggest a col- 
lective feeling of tension. 


‘All right, Mr. Clerk,” the judge said 
with a smile that belied the way every- 
one, including himself surely, felt. “You 
may proceed.” 





Guardian first exposed frameup 


(Continued from Page 1) 


took up the case and brought it to mil- 
lions of listeners despite the press 

* plackout. The N. Y. Daily Compass 
came into being about that time and 
promptly took up the case. So did the 
Daily Worker, the N.Y. Post and some 
liberal magazines. 

When the convictions were reversed 
in June, 1949, the Times told all its 
readers for the first time the details 
of the case, but disparaged the efforts 
which brought about the reversal as 
“Communist-led.” Even when the Six 
were finally saved from death last week, 
and four of them freed, the Times edi- 

= torial continued to disparage the three- 
year campaign to free the Six as an 
example of Communist efforts to 

“exacerbate race relations.” 


7 plain facts of the Trenton case 
are these: 

@ When the murder for which the 
Six were finally rounded up occurred, 
the Trenton police sent squadrons of 
cops armed with machine gun. into the 
Negro community of Trenton. An im- 
mediate protest was entered by James 
Imbrie, then chairman of the N.J. 
Independent Voters (later the N.J. 
branch of the Progressive Party) 
against this terrorization of Trenton 


Negroes: Imbrie’s protest was not news 
for the metropolitan press or the AP 
and UP. 

@ Bessie Mitchell, sister of Collis 
English (one of the accused), tried un- 
successfully throughout the winter and 
spring of 1948 to win justice for the 
Six but was brushed aside (see p. 4). 

@ Finally, after the trial was over 
and the Six convicted, Bessie Mitchell 


found a Civil Rights Congress leaflet ~ 


in the street and decided to tell her 
story to this organization, of which 
she had never heard before. The result 
wus an immediate decision to investi- 
gate by the N.J. State CRC. 


THE FIRST BREAK: A Trenton news- 
paperwoman, Millie Salwen, learning 
that William A. Reuben was planning 
to submit several civil rights cases to 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN for attention 
in our earliest issues, told him of the 
Trenton case. Reuben’s investigation 
resulted in the first GUARDIAN story, 
Oct. 25, 1948. 

In support of Reuben’s findings, the 
GUARDIAN undertook several steps to 
focus attention on the case when the 
rest of the press continued to ignore 
the story. First, we asked the Civil 
Rights Congress, despite its heavy load 
of other cases, to make a national con- 
cern of the Trenton case. We informed 


Paul Robeson of the details and ob- 
tained his promise (which he kept) to 
appear at a mass meeting in Trenton 
on the case. We laid the details be- 
fore attorney O. John Rogge and in 
short order Rogge entered the case on 
behalf of three of the Six. It was Rogge, 
along with the CRC legal staff, who 
won the N.J. Supreme Court reversal 


of the original convictions. 


yas was the activity which the N. Y. 
Times, AP and others of the U.S. 
free press have presented to their read- 
ers as “Red-led agitation,” when pub- 
lic interest and pressure finally forced 
them to cover the story after suppress- 
ing it for more than a year. 











attention. 


Trenton, N. J. 


There’s a job still to do 


HE Trenton Six would be dead men today if William A Reuben, through 
the GUARDIAN, had not forced the case to national and international 


For one of the most effective jobs in the history of American journalism, 
William A. Reuben deserves the applause and hearty thanks of everyone 
in America who is genuinely concerned with human rights and equal justice 
for the Negro in our democratic society. 

You can and should express your satisfaction in a very concrete way: 

The job of freeing the Trenton Six is not done: two men remain to be 
freed, victims of the same frame-up which sought to kill all six. Because 
the jury recommended mercy (i.e. life imprisonment) in finding the two 
guilty, the State of New Jersey will not stand the expense of their new 
appeal. This appeal must be filed within 30 days of last week's verdict or 
the right to appeal becomes forfeit. It will cost $40,000 merely to print the 
record of the trial, and perhaps $75,000 to carry the appeal through the courts, 

You can express your satisfaction with a job brilliantly done thus far— | 
and your determination to see it satisfactorily finished—by sending at least 
$1, make it much more if you can, to 

Canon Robert D. Smith, Treasurer 
The Princeton Committee for the Trenton Six 
Diocesan House, 808 West State St., 
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LERK HARRY FROME twirled the 

wooden drum with 14 names, then 
reversed its direction and spun it 
around again. Then, his hands shak- 
ing, he unlocked the drum, reached in 
and pulled out a white slip of paper, 
folded in half. He stumbled over the 
name and finally said: ~ 


“Edward B. Kerr, Junior.” 


That seemed like a good omen. The 
one rank-and-file trade unionist on the 
jury took his seat as the No. 1 juror. 

The remaining 13, standing uneasily 
in a row before the jury box turned 
back to the clerk. Again he reached 
into the wooden drum and called out, 
“Number three, Eleanor Weld.” Clerk 
Frome corrected himself and the 30- 
year-old Princeton librarian took her 
place as juror No. 2. 


NUMBER NINE: Then the clerk pro- 
ceeded. There was something like a 
smile of relief on the face of each juror 
as his name was called. 

No. 3: Horace Stevenson, fiftyish, grand- 

father, steel salesman. 

No. 4: Beatrice Doran, 63, housewife. 

No. 5: Irene Case, 30, dark, pretty, 

Canadian-born housewife. 

No. 6: Henry Schmidt, 
farmer. 

No. 7: Anna Toth, midde-aged housewife. 

No. 8: Alyce Spellman, widow of a World 

War Il soldier. 

“Number Nine, Horace N. Stevenson,” 
the clerk said. There was a stunning 
silence, then buzz in the courtroom. 
Stevenson was sitting in the third seat. 
The clerk looked bewildered. “Number 
nine—Horace N. Stevenson,” he said 
again. 

Judge Smalley glared down and 
shouted: “Sit down! Take your time! 
Sit down and get organized!” He 
slammed a pencil down.., 

The clerk, after looking at the slip 
in his hand and looking at the jury 
roster alongside of him on the table, 
suddenly came to. He corrected himself 
and announced the name of Hubert 
Kelch, a frozen food saleman. 


THE JURY GOES OUT: The three re- 
maining jurors were quickly selected. 
No. 10: John J. Kelly, postal superviser. 
No. 11: Robert J. Noian, Diond, stonv- 
faced, an assistant engineer for the state 
of New Jersey. 
No. 12: Ruth Boss, 


Waiting for the jury: the Psi i vigil 


middle-aged 


middle-aged, Penn- 





AFTER THE VERDICT: DEFENSE AND THE PRESS 
In a booth over coffee after the decision: L. to r. facing camera: Ruth Rabstein, 
assistant to George Pellettieri, A. H. Sulzberger Jr. (N. Y. Times), William A. 
Reuben (Guardian). Back to camera: James Imbrie, Princeton committee, Henry 
Beckett (N. Y. Post), Abner Berry (Daily Worker). 


sylvania-Dorn, housewife, 

The. judge nodded to the assistant 
sheriff and the jurors filed quietiy out 
of the room. The judge waved his arm 
in a gesture of good will. 

It was 12:46 p.m. 

You looked toward the two middle- 
aged women now standing helplessly in 
front of the empty jury box: Mrs. Ida 
Cagan, who had seemed sympathetic 
to defense testimony; and Mrs. Cora 
Biesecker, a kindly grey-haired woman, 
who had cried when defense attorney 
Katzenbach finished his summation. 

The defense attorneys looked into the 
drum, counted the slips of paper, ex- 
amined each and announced to report- 
ers that they were satisfied the clerk’s 
mistake had been due to nervousness. 


THE SETTING: Newspapermen and the 
attorneys walked out into the corridors, 
where 25 armed police stood guard. 
None of the relatives or spectators left 
their seats immediately. It seemed as 
if they felt the issues to be so clear 
that they eXpected the jury to return 
with a favorable verdict immediately. 

Downstairs, 50 persons lined up for 
seats. In front of the courthouse and 
on a Side street were six police squad 





ESSIE MITCHELL, 38-year-old 

garment worker, received news of 
the acquittal of four of the Trenton 
Six in her New York home where she 
is recovering from a serious opera- 
tion. Her joy at the news was tem- 
pered by realization that perhaps the 
most strenuous chapter of her 3-year 
fight to save the Six—one of the 
epics of our time—lies ahead as soon 
as she recovers. 

Her brother, Collis English, is one 
of the two convicted men who can 
only be saved from a lifetime be- 
hind bars if support for his and de- 
fendant Cooper’s appeal can be 
mobilized immediately and on a tre- 
mendous scale. 

The story of Bessie Mitchell’s fight, 
starting in Feb., 1948, as a one- 
woman crusade, was told in the July 
5, 1949, issue of the GUARDIAN. In 
answer to a call from her mother, 
Mrs. Emma English, she arrived in 
Trenton, where she was born, less 
than two hours after police arrested 
her brother. Of dozens of lawyers 
she saw, none would defend Collis 
tor less than $2,000. The NAACP, 
Gov. Driscoll, Negro ministers in 
Trenton and the FBI rejected her 
pleas for help; she telephoned every 
newspaper in N.Y. with no result. 
Finally she got legal aid from the 
Civil Rights Congress, publicity from 
the GUARDIAN—only to learn from 
those whose help she had asked in 


was. nothing but “a campaign waged 
by Communists and Left Wing 
groups” (N. Y. Times) for the greater 
glory of the Kremlin. 

From her sickbed Bessie Mitchell 
made this statement to the GUAR- 





Bessie Mitchell: Trenton heroine 





PONS 
BESSIE M:iTCHELL 
The spirit is strong 


vain that the Trenton Six defense . 


DIAN last week: 

My brother, Collis English, and 
Ralph Cooper are innocent. If they 
were white they would be free to- 
day. They shall not rot in jail. I 
know that all the people who °* 
fought for the Trenton Six and 
helped free four of them won't 
give up the fight. 

American justice is on _ trial. 
When does injustice against my 
people stop? We’ve just begun to 
fight. 

Thanks to the GUARDIAN and 
its readers for the wonderful job 
they did in bringing the story to 
the people. 

BESSIE MITCHELL 








cars, an ambulance, a mobile television 
unit and a broadcasting van. A dozen 
cops were in front of the courthouse; 
40 more in the downstairs lobby. 

The ground floor of the courthouse 
was swarming with newspapermen and 
photographers. It seemed a little ob- 
scene: the trial itself had been covered 
regularly by half.a dozen out-of-town 
reporters. Now, like buzzards, the new- 
comers swelled their ranks tenfold. 

The American people would be in- 
formed, all right, of the verdict—even 
though they wouldn’t have the faintest 
notion of the principles involved. 


THE WAITING BEGINS: You ate lunch 
with several of the lawyers and news- 
men and discussed the judge’s charge, 
the jurors, the possible vote, your own 
conclusions, bits of testimony. 

Then you went back to the court- 
house. How to pass the time? There 
was a bridge game in the lawyers’ room, 
The sheriff’s six-room office was crowd- 
ed with newspapermen and cops, clut- 
tered with photograph, television and 
radio apparatus. 

The sheriff brought out a couple of 
botiles which didn't last very long. 
Again there were discussions about tne 
case. A plainclothesman walked over 
to the makeshift bar, pulled a revolver 
out of his pocket, slammed it down on 
the table and said: 

“If any of these 
might as well 
badges, Since 
ferent, 


niggers gets off, we 
give up and turn in our 
this case, everything's dif- 
All you have to do is put a finger 
on any nigger in town and they = start 
screaming about tiicir rights. And with any 
Squawk there’s an investigation orderea, 
Hell, right now you have to treat a nigger 


more carefully than a white man. If these 

niggers go free, there won't be any need 

for a police department in this town.” 
RAIN IN THE NIGHT: At 4:30 p.m. 
the courtroom was cleared and the 
building closed. Only newspapermen, 


attorneys and relatives of the defend- 
ants were allowed to remain. 

It was raining steadily; about 100 
people stood outside, waiting. At 7 p.m. 
the courtroom was opened to them and 
filled up quickly. In the corridors down- 
stairs, 200 more gathered. 

A young courtroom attendant talked 


about the case: 
“Pda acquit them all. You know I've got- 
ten to know all these fellows real well in 
the past three months.” 


He told you what each of the defend- 
ants had said he planned to do on ac- 
quittal. All expected to get out. 

About 9 p.m. tension began to mount. 
(The jury that convicted the six de- 
fendants three years before had been 
out eight hours.) 


THE LAWYERS: George Pellettieri told 
you the best to hope for now was a 
hung jury. None of the other lawyers 
were available. 

Rumors flew wildly. The jury was re- 
ported deadlocked, six and six. Angry 
voices and shouting came from the 
locked jury room. The jurors got sand- 
wiches and coffee at 3 p.m. and again 
at 10. They asked for no instructions, 
sent out no message. 

At 10 p.m. members of the prose- 
cutor’s staff began circulating worriedly. 

Police Sgt. James Creeden, who had 


the Trenton courtroom 


worked on the case since the night Cole 
lis English was arrested, cornered Pel- 
lettieri. He said: 

“Whew, am I glad that Mrs. Cagan was 
not selected. You could tell she was all 
for the defense. When the clerk pulled out 
the twelfth name I prayed she wouldn’t 
be chosen.” . 

Chief Frank Naples was in an ugly 
mood. On the witness stand he had 
described how he had awakened Horace 
Wilson to arrest him: 


“Get up, please, 
Mr. Wilson.” Now, he passed Pellettien @® 


in the hallway and cursed and spat at 
the defense attorney who had grown 
up with him in the same Trenton com- 
munity. 

The armed cops downstairs also grew 
nastier. They seemed to be galled by the 
intermingling of several hundred Ne- 
groes and whites at two in the morning, 

Eight white persons, who had driven 
down from Hackensack, were told by 
the sheriff, as they got off the elevator 
to enter the courtroom: 

“If you make any kind of demonstra- 
tion, you'll get your goddam = skuils 
cracked in.” 

THE FAMILIES: In the second row sat 
all the relatives, restrained, patient: 
Thorpe’s grandparents, his father and 
step-mother, his brother and his uncle 
and their wives; Mrs. Emma English 
and her granddaughter Jean; McKinley 
Forrest’s motherless 14-year-old girl, 
his brother and sister-in-law; John 
MackKenzie's sister and brother. All of 
them had attended the trial daily, and 
you wondered in admiration just how 
much more they could take. 


The Verdict 

Then, at 7:30 a.m., just as you were 
going out for coffee, the corridors began 
to buzz. The jury had sent word that 
they had reached a verdict. 

You raced upstairs, but again there 
was a delay. Katzenbach couldn't be 
located. It took an hour to find him. 
Meanwhile cops kept pouring into the 
corridors. The courthouse tcok on the 
air of an armed camp. 
of the defendants were 
the courtroom while the verdict was be- 
ing announced. 

Finally Katzenbach arrived. The ate 
torneys and reporters went into the 
courtroom. Then the defendants. Their 
tense expressions made you wonder «st 
the warden’s report to newsmen: “They 
all slept like babies.” 

The jury entered. Two jurors 
as they took their places. 
No. 10, spotted his wife, 
THE F.INDING: 


smiled 
John Kelly, 
waved happily. 


The clerk of the court, 


his voice trembling, asked the jurors to 
stand and face the defendants. 
“Members of the jury, have you 


reached a verdict?” 
“We have.” 
Prosecutor Volpe sat with his elbows 
on the table, looking straight ahead. 
He never moved throughout the read- 
ing of the verdict. Kerr announced: 
“We find the defendant Ralph Cooper 


guilty of murder in the first degree wiih 
a recommendation for merey.” 


The same finding was announced for 
English. Then, with an agonizing pause 
separating the verdict on the other four, 
Kerr said they were “Not guilty.” 

“Is there a request for a poll?” 
Smalley asked. 

“None at all, Your Honor,” Pel'ettierl 
said. “These men at your hands have 
received a fair trial.” His voice broke 
and he began to sob. “Naturally, I can- 
not agree with all of the verdict.” He 
made a motion in arrest of judgement 
and cited four grounds. 


THE REASONING: Pellettieri said the 
verdict was against the weight of the 
evidence; that “the court should hove 
directed a verdict of acquittal for Collis 
English and Ralph Covper at the end 
of the state’s case, and at the end of 
the entire case”; that the jury acquitted 
Forrest, the man whom the state’s case 
had depicted as striking the death blow; 
that admission into evid-nce of “con- 
fessions” oy English and Cooper was a 
violation of their constitutional rights. 
Defense attorney Alexander said: 
“I want to thank this jury on behalf of 


15 million colored people I represent. IL 
Know of no case in America that has been 


(Continued on following page) 


he asked. 


Judge 


The relatives 
asked to leave 
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After the verdict: the celebration 


(Continued from preceding page) 


given such painstaking care Dy the trial 

judge. [The verdict is] a remarkable tribute 

to liberality and to the State of New Jer- 

sey. This is a great day for America, a 

great day for that progress, never-ending.” 

The verdict, Alexander said, was “the 
best answer that could be given” to 
subversive groups. “May God bless you 
to your dying days,” he concluded, 
breaking into tears. As he sat down, he 
aid he joined in supporting Pellettieri’s 
Q@rciion. 

Katzenbach had to be supported by 
attorneys Moore and Burrell as he rose 
to thank the jury. Tears were stream- 
ing from his face and he sat down so 
choked with emotion that he was un- 
able to speak. 


JUDGE IS PLEASED: Prosecutor Volpe 
remained seated. Asst. Prosecutor Law- 
ton got up and in a strained voice op- 
posed Pellettieri’s motion. 

“The motion for arrest of judgment 
wili be denied,” the judge said. Then 
he smiled to the Ju-y and said: 

“There may be those who disagree with 
you and those who will applaud you. You 
haye done a magnificent job. Again Ut stand 
in salute and you are discharged.” 

The judge deciared a 15-minute 
recess. Alexander brought the prose- 
cutor over to the defendants. They 
looked bewildered but took the prose- 
cutor’s extended hand. 

During the _ recess, 
shaken, said: 

“I have ample faith in democratic pro- 
cess of our coutis and I accept the verdict 
in that spirit.” 

His chief assistant, Detective Chief 
Naples, said of Pellettieri in the corridor 
in the presence of half dozen reporters: 

“Til kill that son of a bitch if it’s the 
last thing I do before 1 die.” 

OFFER OF SUPPORT: Burrell, NAACP 
attorney, said: 

“Pin sure the NAACP and my co-counsel 
wili support Judge Pellettieri and the 
Princeton Committee in any further moves 


in bebatf of Collis English and Katpt 
Cooper.” 


THE SENTENCING: fter the recess, 
udge Smalley said: 


“Will defendant step 
forward?” 

The judge asked Cooper whether he 
had anything to say and his attorney, 
Pellettieri, standing beside him, said he 
would speak in his client's behalf: 

“In view of the verdict of the jury which 
exonerated persons whe tire 
ed acitally committed the 
testimony Of Mrs.) Horner 
specitically that this defendant was not in 
the store on the day of the murder. UT ask 
the court not to impose the 
Sentence, IT feel this was a 
verdict,” 
“Your 


Volpe, greatly 


Ralph Cooper 


state contend 
crime, and th 
Which stated 


TEUe NG 
compromise 


remarks will be noted,” the 
judge replied. He turned to Cooper and, 


said: 

“Ralph Cooper, the judgment and sen- 
tence of this court is that you be im- 
prisoned at hard labor for life in the State’s 
Prison tn the manner provided by law.” 
When Collis English was asked wheth- 

er he had anything to say, he replied, 
“No, sir,” and Judge Smalley then meted 
out the same sentence. 


On Monday Pellettiert filed a formal 
motion to set aside the verdict against 
English and Cooper on 15 grounds char- 
acterizing their convictions as a “legal 
absurdity.” Judge Smalley set June 22 
at 18 a.m. to hear argument on the mo- 
tion. 


The Jurors 

The judge, after English and Cooper 
were separated from the others and 
led away, then said: 

“Well, ladies and 
that’s about all. 
tomorrow.” 

Judge Smalley got up and walked to 
his chambers, and there was a sudden, 
wild scramble to get out of the court- 
room, to the basement where the dis- 
charged jurors had been taken to be 
posed for photographers. 

When photographs had been taken, 
the press was allowed in. Some 20 re- 
porters crowded in and everyone at- 
tempted to question the jurors at the 
same time. We cornered foreman Kerr. 

“Boy, it was a terrifit wrangle,” he 
said. “We were split every time until 
the last one.” 

A reporter then asked how they had 
reached this compromise, having been 
split so wide apart. 

An under-sheriff, standing alongside 
the jurors like a watch dog, said, “Don’t 
answer that.” Another juror turned to 
the reporter and said: “Let’s not go 
into that.” A third said: “That’s too 
complicated.” Kerr added: “That’s a 
long story.” 

22 BALLOTS: Later, you learned that 
on the first ballot the jurors were split 
practically in half: seven to acquit all, 
five to send all to the chair. It took 22 


gentlemen, I guess 
I won't be seeing you 


polis before the verdict was finally 
reached. At one point in the ballot- 
ing, 10 voted to acquit all. while two 
beld out for sending all to the chair. 


One of the jurors for acquittal said: 
We wanted to free all of them, but we 
were afraid of losing everything by a hung 
jury, We were affaid of not being able 
of the defendants by holding 
out any longer.” 


toe free any 


Next came the scramble azain, 
reporters and pholographers rushing to 
to see the freed men leave. On the way 
over to the jail exit we came upon sev- 
eral of the relatives. Most of them 


were trying to comfort Mrs. Emma Eng- 


with 


Three generations of the Thorpe 
family—James Thorpe’s grandparents, 
father, step-mother, brother and uncle 
—were crowded around Mrs. English 
telling her that they considered the 
fight for Collis’ freedom their fight. 
Jean Forrest, whose father was about 
to be freed, was in tears because of 
Mrs. English’s misery. 


Freedom 
At the jail, 300 people, waiting te 
cheer the men on their release, were 
kept by police on the other side of the 
street. Only the press and relatives 





were allowed on the side on which the 
men would make their exit. 

A youngish, good-looking, well-dressed 
Negro man made his way along the 
street and started up the steps to the 
jail. A roar of greeting went up from 
the crowd. He was James Minor Sul- 
livan 3d, the physican who had ex- 
amined the men when they signed 
“confessions” in February, 1949, and 
whose startling testimony when he was 
called as a State’s witness was re- 
sponsible for Judge Smalley excluding 
from evidence three of the “con- 
fessions.” 

About the verdict Sullivan said: “I 
feel very proud,” and smiled happily. 

A few minutes later, the iron jail 
door opened up; another yell, mingled 
with applause, came from the as- 
sembled gathering. 

Trailing behind attorney Alexander, 
the four freed men came out. There 
was a brief flurry as they were hugged 
and kissed by their friends and rela- 
tives. Photographers posed them for 
pictures. And then it was all over. The 
men rode away with their families in 
separate cars, the crowd broke up, and 
another chapter had ended in the fabu- 
lous story of the Trenton Six. 

s 
The Sequel 

Was this to be the last chapter, the 
end of the story? Before he left, Alex- 
ander said he would try to help free 
the two convicted men, English and 
Cooper, even, as he said, “if it means 
working without a fee.” 

From the jail we went to the ram- 
shackle wooden house on Church St., 
the house from which three of the 
Trenton Six had been snatched three 
and a half years ago. A buffet had been 


freed defendants were there, none of 
them quite able yet to accept the real- 
ity of their freedom. Mrs. English, too, 
had recovered from her depressed state, 

Whether she actually felt happiness 
at getting back two of her men, even 
though her own son was not one of 
them, or whether she was simply a 
woman who has known so much suf- 
fering as to refuse to let her own im 
this hour dam, 2n or cramp in any way 
the joy of others, was a little hard te 
tell. But she was every bit the hostess, 
offering her guests something to eat 
and drink, accepting with dignity their 
mixed congratulations and comfort. 

The four men who had been freed 
kept telling her that they would con- 
tinue the fight to free the other two, 
that they realized the cases could not 
be separated, and that all of them 
would stick together until the final vice 
tory h been won. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE: When TI left 
a little later, I couldn’t help contrasting 
the present scene with one I had ex- 
perienced some two and half years ago, 
in the same house, with the same fam- 
ily members. Then I had accompanied 
William Patterson, CRC executive sec- 
retary, who had come down from New 
York to offer the relatives the sup- 
port of his organization. Patterson had 
then warned them that they must stick 
together and fight together. When he 
was leaving that grey Sunday in 
November, 1948—when these humble, 
defenseless and impoverished people 
were quite alone, without allies, and 
quite bewildered by what had happened 
to them—NMrs. English had asked him 
to stay and have something to eat with 
them, Patterson declined then, but he 
promised that before they were through 
they would ail eat together—including 
their sons, brothers and kinfolk. 

Last week’s homecoming was not as 
complete as all had hoped, but the 
great day for all Six seemed closer at 
hand than at any time in the last three 
bitter years. 





To all reader-reporters 

Response to our request for news- 
paper clippings and memos on pcace 
activities, civil rights cases, politics 
and local news of universal interest 
has been spleniid. Many readers 
have seen their contributions in the 
panef, as individual stories, cartoons 
or part of larger stories. 

Ii we have not acknowledged re- 
ceipt of your correspondence, we 
hope you will understand that it is 
only because we haven't got hands 
enough for the job. But we read 
everything with interest and use 
everything possible. Please keep the 
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UNION PX, discount store 


Los Angeles 


“BEHIND THE NEWS"”—seminar on 
with Martin 
noted lecturer and journalist Every 
eve.. 8 p.m.. Severance Room, 
1st Unitarian Church, 2936 W 8 St. 
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N. Clark St. 
Oi BAZAAR & CELEBRATION, 





SATURDAY, JUNE 23, LIBERTY 
HALL, 3420 W. ROOSEVELT, 4 P.M. 
TILL ...? SPONSORED BY THE 
WEST SIDE PEACE COMMITTEE. 





NEW YORK 





Let’s meet at the 
YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN CENTER 


Air-conditioned restaurant & bar 
Excellent food e@ Low prices 
(Entertainment and dancing, 

Friday & Saturday nites.) 
FOR RENT: 

Halls for banquets, weddings, 
dances and all socials. Rooms 
for large and small meetings. 

405 W. 41st St. Phone LO 4-8356 











WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER! 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
More than 50 five-week evening courses offered in 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS, HISTORY, 


Take a class at 


PHILOSOPHY, ART, etc. 


(Also special one-week morning classes) 


Registration begins June 25—Classes begin July ?th 


Write for a catalog 


Jefferson School of Social Science 
575 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y.C. 


FRIDAY 


star 


SONGS 
WA 9-1600 








END WAR — MAKE PEACE NOW! 
Join with 5,000 delegates to the 


AMERICAN PEACE CONGRESS 


Giant Rally & Peace Pagent 


CHICAGO COLISEUM 
Wabash & 15th St. 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


Renowned educator 
and historian 


GALE SONDERGAARD 


Stage and screen 


Admisson $1.20 (tax included) 


JUNE 20 e 8 P.M. 


PAUL ROBESON 


World famous 
people’s artist 
PROF. P. MORRISON 
Nuclear physicist 
of Cornell 


DANCES ° SKITS 
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Inflation panic in U.S. 
—Left holds own in French Election 


score of “latter-day Paul Reveres” 

(Wall St. Journal) rode the press 
and air waves last week shouting: “In- 
filation is coming!” Among thém was 
President Truman who told a nation- 
wide audience: “I represent the con- 
sumer.” The President, who said “the 
full force of inflationary pressure is still 
to come,” attacked the NAM for oppos- 
ing controls. 

He did not remind his audience that 
he had packed the mobilization setup 
with NAM bigwigs, picked as Economic 
Stabilizer a onetime president (Eric 
Johnston) of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, as staunch a foe of pricefcontrols 
as the NAM. Mr. Truman demanded 
extension of the Defense Production 
Act—designed, as the Journal of Com- 
merce noted recently, not to hold down 
prices but to guarantee profit margins. 
He. blamed the Soviet Union (where four 
Major price cuts since the war have 
reduced prices about 60%) for the in- 
flationary situation. 


FADING AUDIENCES: In Texas, be- 
fore “vast expanses” of empty seats 
(AP), Gen. MacArthur accused the Ad- 
ministration of “socialism” and “moral 
weakness,” called for national “virility.” 

In Washington the Administration 
belatedly moved to investigate the 
China (Chiang Kai-shek) Lobby, one 
force behind the McCarthy-Martin- 
MacArthur Axis, even as it pushed all- 
out for Chiang policy enunciated by 
Asst. Secy. of State Dean Rusk last 
month. 

Fornier Defense Secy. Louis Johnson 
(also associated with the China Lobby) 
told the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tees that Secy. of State Acheson first 
proposed U.S. intervention in Korea, 
which now “is bleeding us dry.” Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer testified “we are 


losing our finest manhood there,” pro- 
posed withdrawal from Korea, a break 
in relations with the U.S.S.R. and bomb- 
ing Russo-Chinese railroads. 

The Wall St. Journal, opposing a 
break with Moscow, said Wedemeyer 
“performed a_ service” in proposing 
withdrawal—an alternative hitherto 
“mentioned but hardly discussed.” Han- 
son Baldwin (N.Y. Times, June 17), 
acknowledging recent UN victories were 
“in no way decisive,” said the US, 
“would welcome a cease-fire based on, 
the 38th Parallel.” 


INSANITY UNLIMITED: But Wash- 
ington, despite admissions by its gen- 
erals that they can’t win in Korea, still 
refused to negotiate. The Wall St. Jour- 
nal reported “new plans to press the 
Korean war,” since the Chinese “are 
made of sterner stuff’ than the Penta- 
gon theory that they “will quit if we 
keep killing enough of them” has al- 
lowed. It said the UN may try “a double 
landing on both sides of Korea’s narrow 
neck.” 

At the UN, the U.S. pressed for a 
widening of the embargo on China, was 
reported by AP as opposed to a cease- 
fire now. Leon Edel (N.Y. Compass) re- 
vealed that Secy. Gen. Trygve Lie had 
proposed to the US., Britain and 
France that the UN seek a military 
truce in Korea, but bar settlement of 
other issues such as the fate of Formosa 
(Taiwan) and China’s seat in the UN. 

Since China has rejected similar pro- 
posals for a military cease-fire—urged 
several times by the U.'S.—UN observers 
considered the Lie proposals of little 
avail. Lie urged adjournment of the 
present “aggressor” Assembly, convoca- 
tion of a new one to raise additional 
troops for Korea, if China refused to 
aecept a military truce. 


LONDON GIVES IN: British surrender 
to the U.S. on the terms of the Japanese 
peace treaty, announced in London last 
week, indicated increasing British sub- 
servience to the U.S. on Far East policy 
despite deep “mistrust” of that policy 
(N.Y. Times). Britain gave up its de- 
mand that Peking have a voice in the 
treaty and that the treaty reaffirm the 
Cairo agreement giving Formosa to 
China. 





Vie Nuove, Rome 
De Gasperi: “The pulse is most 
regular!” 


In Paris, the three western powers, 
admittedly afraid to break up the four- 
power talks before the French elections, 
tried again to put the onus for failure 
on the U.S.S.R. Moscow has insisted 
that the Atlantic Pact and U.S. bases 
abroad be included in the agenda for 
the proposed Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing, even if only as a “disagreed item.” 
Again rejecting this, the West once 
more invited the U.S.S.R. to confer in 
Washington in July on its terms. 


The elections - 

In France, where the cost of living 
rose 4% in May alone (a yearly rate of 
almost 50%) the elections offered little 
solace to the U.S. Incomplete returns 
showed the Communists still winning 
the largest number of votes of any party 
—36.06% in Paris and 23.2% in the 
provinces. Communist representation in 


Parliament was cut owing to the rigged 
elections laws. 

With 17 of an expected 25 million 
votes counted, as the GUARDIAN went 
to press, these were the results: 


a 


Popular % of Parl. 
Vote Vote Seats 
Communist 4,406,301 25.76 101 
Government 6,373,952 37 263 
Coalition 
De Gaullists 3,564 833 20.84 113 
Alliance ef 2,409 113 11.98 


Peasants & 
Rightists 

Before the vote Raymond Cartie 

Washington correspqndent of the pro- 
U.S. Paris Match reported the State 
Dept.’s advance interpretation of the 
results: If the Communists draw “more 
than 5,000,000—disaster; between 4 and 
5,000,000—serious defeat; between 3 and 
4,000,000—modest success; less than 
3,000,000—victory.” 
ITALY — “NEW COURSE”: Final re- 
sults in Italy’s municipal and provincial 
elections found the Communists and 
left Socialists winning 37% of the vote 
throughout the country, the ruling 
Christian Democrats, 31%. Claiming to 
speak for 42% of the Iatlian people, 
Communist leader Togliatti and Social- 
ist leader Nenni demanded representa- 
tion in the government and a “new 
course” for Italy. 

In both Italy and France the forecast 
was for right coalitions veering toward 
fascism and an attempted intimidation 
of the huge vete against adherence to 
the Western alliance. 

In Britain the split in the Labor 
Party was growing, with former cabinet 
minister Aneurin Bevan preparing a 
manifesto by which he hopes to cap- 
ture control of the party at its fall 


convention. At week’s end the N.Y. 
Times’ James Reston sighed: 
“The political division within the 


three countries and within the western 
eoalition is confounding the anti-com- 
munist coalition and hampering almost 
all its major programs.” 
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ADULT CAMP 


NATURE FRIENDS CAMP 


BOYERTOWN, PA. 


@ 





Community Nights e Fiestas e Camp Fires e Mowntain Trips 
Discussions e@ Fishing e Children’s Program 
Craig & Jenny Vincent, San Cristobal, N. M. 
H. Collins Jr., N. Y. €, Tel. LE 2-5474 


INTERRACIAL 


Adult Inter-Racial Camp 
OPENING JUNE 22 








Special Offer 2 DAYS $16 


(Friday Evening te Sunday Evening) 
(Supper for latecomers Friday) 














Soelal activities, sports, whole- 
some food, swimming pool. Dor- 
mito and cabin accommoda- 
tions. Adults $31 to $35 per week. 


Write: Nature Friends Camp Corp., 1013 W. Lehigh Ay., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


CHILDREN'S CAMP 


Boys and girls, 7-14 years, Well 
trained ceunselors. July 2 to 
August 25th, $256. 


Phone: Cheltenham 2774 








including everything! And NO TIPPING) 


+ 





Gnly $43 to $46 weekly! 
Call Al 5-6960, 6961. 
Am. 610. Dept. 1 
1 Union Sq., N.Y.3 


CHESTERTOWN, N. Y. 


In heart of Adirondacks 
Modern Adult Resort 
1500 acres on private 


MONTERET 
Lodge Bon 














Jake. Fishing — all (Near Tanglewood) 

water sports—9 ten- e@ ASmail, Delightful Resort, High 

nis — 4 handball in the pines of Mass. Berkshires 

courts. Horseback e@ Swimming on our premises YOUR 

riding. Professional @ Playground and Counsellors 

dramatic & musical for Children CHILDREN 

productions. Outdoor e Short Drive to Tanglewood, have fun with 

Theatre. Orch. for Jacob’s Pillow, Stockbridge .” our staff of 8 

dancing, cocktails. Informal, congenial surroundings oot” pt from. 8 
CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE JUNE Rate: $42 ve 


Write or Tel. Chesterton, N. ¥., 3820 Lilian Kurtz, Monterey Lodge, a eS oe 


Berkshire Devotees 


New, different place. Congenially in- 
formal setting for perfect relaxation 
and fun. Fireplaces, records, delicious 
food. Gorgeous countryside. JACOB’s 
PILLOW dance festivel. Excellent 
SUMMER THEATRE. Limited ac- 
commodations. Reserve now! Limou- 
sine transportation arranged. 
SHADOWOOD INN 
LENOX, MASS. 
Tel, Lenox 8014—The Rosenbergs 





Monterey, Mass. 4th YEAR OF OUR DAY CAMP 





N.Y.C. Info: Ti 2-5572 Call after 5 Parents free to enjoy all sports— 


clay tennis courts, large natural 
pool, arts & crafts; leather, metal 


Phone: Bea Freedman—ES 2-8571 







































Best for boys and girls 5 to 16 


CAMP KINDERLAND 











Lee 


Friel My Fe | 


Now booking for 
TANGLEWOOD SEASON 
Reasonable rates, interracial 
Speclal student accommodations 
Clare and Bruno Aron 
Lenox, Mass. Phone: 8107 
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It’s 


ARROWHEAD 















HIGH FALLS, N. Y. contentment and the Cook 


© 
For reservations phone: BOULEVARD 8-146160 


RO-ZEE VACATION CLUB 


e NOW OPEN! » and ceramics. Relax confidently For A Delight- 
4 | _e@ at ight—roving baby sitters On Sylvan toke, Hopewell Jet., N. ¥ ful Vacation 
e s Te 4 A Forest-Form-Lake _Mountain Paradise Special facilities for infants, too A happy camping experience Sew Sune Mates 
° LOW JUNE RATES ° For All Races, Faiths, Convictions Also: limited number bungalows emphasizing a Jewish cultural progrom Pull ti i i 
als beg i ime structi i ts ¢ 
eAf this. and delicious f of | 4 WORLD FELLOWSHIP POI Fa: mn SG ethets and Democrotic living Crafts. p Asc ~ ‘Poisson wa 
P last “— CONWAY, N.H. DA 3-0005 after 3 p.m. ALL LAND AND WATER SPORTS ‘ Mike Carver. All organized sports, 
« —FF-) ° - a inane. ak eg Ot dail Office hours: 1950 rates prevoi tennis pro. Entertainment, 
igs hfrr AF Re P . Evening PORUM, “Suly-Aug., SPEAKERS —— Daily 10-6 Sat. 10—1 Phone: LE 2-1482 
° ° = pcterit Mowitins, Excussonge ~ | 1 Union sa. W., N.Y. 9, N.Y. AL 5-689 ELLENVILLE, N.Y. 502 
oanting, Swimming, yames, usic 
3 : > Free Felder, Photos, Rates, Transportation Camp Lafond - SS NRT EPROP IED pea RETR 
\e es 8 . > in th 
+4 ’ SS e for young & adults in the > ' 
2 The Woodlands , Phoenicia, N.Y: North Country, where Na- See Se 6 eee Cle ieueeees 
4 COMFORTABLE INFORMALITY FOR 65 ADULTS « ELMAR LODGE ture lavishes peace and Join 
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lavishes good food. 


IS NOW OPEN 
For information: 
R. T. Lafond, L’Annoncia- 
tion, Co. Labelle, P.Q. Canada 


Informal, excellent cuisine, swim- 

ming, all sports, day camp for 

children, arts and crafts, dancing 

in our new casino. Special rates 
for families or full season 

Call or write for immediate res. 
N. ¥. OFFICE: FO 4-3631 


(evenings) or write the WOODLANDS e 


PLAN Your VACATION NOW 


CAMP LAKELAND | 


@ Beautiful Syivan Lake, Hopewell ict., N.Y. 


TOPS IN enteriainment and dancing | 




















We're making our bid for you and your kid— 





food and comfort | the Planned Day Camp for the small fry 

land and water sports | cranes Swimming @ Tennis @ AllSports ® Sketch Classes 
Most Moderate Rates 7 No Tipping Dancing ®@ Fireplace and Recordings in the Born 
ae rg Py ios ae ry oan Kerhonkson, Our rates are sensible ® For 30 young families 
™. a, 5 to 16, CAMP KINDERLAND NY Phone UL 3-7761 (day & ev.) or Kerhonkson 8007-3 














Your choiee of leading resorts from coast 
to coast at discounts of 10% or more. 
VACATION AS OFTEN AS YOU WISH: 
@ A dey, a week, a month, every weekend year round. 
@ Return visits to same resort or any other listed resort. 
Write for list of resorts, reservations, 
information, travel directions. - 
RO-ZEE VACATION MEMBERSHIP FOR ONE YEAR: 
$5 for individuals; $10 for family; 
$5 for honeymooners. 
Enroll through Guardian Buying Service 
17 Murray Street, New York City 7 
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5,000 are expected 
at Chicago Congress 


ys 1945 several Cheyenne Indians from 

Lame Deer, Mont., climbed te a 
mountain top, remained four days and 
nights performing ancient tribal rituals 
for peace. Four months later the war 


ur Cheyennes in South Dakota com- 

leted a similar four-day ceremony; 
their leader, whose son is fighting in 
Korea, reported a vision of a blue flame 
hovering over a blue cloud above a 
peaceful valley—a good omen. 

Organized groups meanwhile concen- 
trated on preparations for the June 29- 
July 1 People’s Peace Congress in Chi- 
cago sponsored by the American Peace 
Crusade, and on mustering support for 
the Sen. Edwin Johnson (D-Colo.) reso- 
lution calling for a cease-fire in Korea 
June 25, first anniversary of the war. 


CHICAGO PLANS: The American Peace 
Crusade moved its main offices to Chi- 
cago at 166 W. Washington St., and 
was arranging housing, food and trans- 
portation for the 5,000 or more expected 
delegates. A special train for East Coast 
delegates was scheduled to leave New 
York’s Penn Station on Thurs., June 
28, at 6:40 p.m. Daylight Saving Time, 
with a round-trip fare of $45. On re- 
turn the train will leave Chicago Sun., 
July 1, at 2:45 p.m. and arrive in New 
York 9:30 am. Monday. Tickets can 
be obtained from APC, Room 1222, 1186 
Broadway, N. Y. Plans include a spe- 
cial bus from New York, leaving Thurs- 


@:: Japan came to an end. Last week 


day morning (round trip: $28.50). 

Preparations for the congress are 
centered on making June the month 
of peace and include every possible 
form of public activities. An eastern 
seaboard leaders’ meeting brought at- 
tendance from four states; a Michigan 
cae Roundup had delegates*from 11 
cities. 


DELEGATES: The huge Ford Local of 
the United Auto Workers Union in De- 














“Pigsworth believes everything he reads 
in the newspapers.” 


troit had elected 80 delegates to the 
congress, with a final total of 200 ex- 
pected. Other unions to elect delegates 
included the Chicago Council of the 
CIO United Packinghouse Workers and 
the executive board of the Intl. Fur & 
Leather Workers. In Chicago the Cook 
County exec. committee of the Pro- 
gressive Party voted to participate in 
the congress as an organization, elected 
itself to represent the county organiza- 
tion; more than 100 additional dele- 
gates were expected from the wards. 


American Legion officials and others 
in Chicago were pressing the manage- 


ment of the Coliseum to cancel the 
contract for the congress; APC leaders 
planned a delegation of representative 
citizens to counteract the move. 


JOHNSONIANS: Newspapers continued 
their silence on the Johnson resolution, 
but peace workers got the word around. 
Rep. Thor C. Tollefson (R-Wash.) had 
not heard about it until a constitutent 
sent him a copy; he promptly endorsed 
it. A Tacoma, Wash., organization 
known as Citizens Aroused announced 
it would buy a full-page ad in a Jocal 
paper to break the silence. 

In Pittsburgh, Dist. 6 of the United 
Electrical Workers representing ten 
large locals voted unanimous endorse- 
ment of the resolution. Mere than 1,000 
Edison Co. workers of Orange, N. J, 
sent a delegation to Washington to pre- 
sent petitions to Sen. Johnson backing 
his plan. The Progressive Party of the 
District of Columbia circulated Johnson 
plan petitions and urged letters to Sen. 
Tom Connally, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, calling 
for public hearings. The Illinois Com- 
mittee for Peaceful Alternatives invited 
Johnson to address a public hearing. 


METHODISTS AND HUSBANDS: A poll 
of workers at the Chicago plants of 
U.S. Steel and Republic Steel found 
92% favoring an immediate end of the 
Korean war, 85% for a Big Five nego- 
tiated peace. The 111th annual session 
of the New England Southern Metho- 
dist Conference went on record for a 
negotiated peace. In Englishtown, N. J., 
an organization known as Women for 
Peace got so busy another organization 
called Husbands of the Women for 
Peace was formed to help out. In As- 
bury Park, N. J., 95 leaders of the region 


placed a large ad im the local paper 
urging a Korean cease-fire and Big 
Five negotiations. * 

The State of Vermont was te have a 
peace conference called by the presi- 
dent, vice-president and counsel of 
National Life Insurance Co., Pres. Pit- 
kin of Goddard College and a number 
of clergymen. No agenda was planned; 
interested persons were invited “te 
speak of their feelings for peace and 
te work more actively for peace.” 


“THE ONLY JUDGES”: While Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois made a speaking tour in be- 
half of the Chicago Congress, the World 
Fedn. of Teachers, representing 3,500,- 
000 members, protested his indictment 
for not registering as a foreign agent 
while he headed the Peace Information 
Center. In St. Paul, Minn., Dr. DuBois 
announced his intention to Keep on 
speaking about “peace and more of it.” 
He told an overflow rally there: 

“There is no real threat of war from 
Russia—Kussia has plenty to do in holding 
and developing her own country.” 

In McKeesport, Pa., a local radio sta- 
tion canceled an APC broadcast in sup- 
port of the Johnson plan. The Un- 
American Activities Committee sum- 
moned for a June 29 appearance Dr. 
Ruth Bleier of Baltimore, chairman of 
the Maryland Committee for Peace, one 
of the most effective peace groups in 
the country. Said Dr. Bleier: 

“It is an attack against all who seek 
peace as the way of life.» Our committee 
may be one of the first te feel the attack, 
but if this attack is not answered by all 
of us, none will be secure, be they Quakers, 
be they ministers . .. be they rabbis .. 


be they individuals working to safeguard 
the future of our families and. of our 
country through peace. The only judges 


we recognize are the people of Baltimore 
who have supported the position of our 
committee time after time.” , 
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FAMOUS “KNOCK - DOWN” 
ARMCHAIR. 


Steel-locked hardwood frame, upholstered spring 


seat, covering vinylite plastic which will not 
crack, peel or scuff. Colors: Lipstick Red, Emerald 
Green, Grey, Yellow, Lime. Legs, arms finished 
in Wheat. Specify bentwood (shown), of uphol- 
stered arms. Shipped “knocked-down” with simple 
instructions for quick, easy bolting together; no 
glue or other fastenings needed. Reg. price $23.95 
up, GUARDIAN price $17.50 each, express 


charges collect. 
2 in $33.50 


BUYING 


SERVICE 








Famous MARCO 
ALUMINUM COOKWARE 
10 pe. set 

5 im 1 COOKER 

converts into ” 
® 2 Qt. saucepan : 
© 2 Qt. ain pan 4 
@ 2 Qt. casserole Pg 






| 


d 


@ 2 Qt. cereal cooker iy 
& double boiler 

@ 2 Qt. covered ia 
saucepan 

PLUS 
1 Qt. and 4 Qt. covered saucepans 

9-in. skillet © I1-in. Jumbo covered fryer 


$3 ° vrivi 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
10 G 12 gauge extra heavy 
aluminum. Bead rim nested 


covers for perfect seal. 
Heat resistant _bakelite 
handles. 





WANT TO SEE OUR 
‘IN THE MUSLIN’ FURNITURE? 
Readers in New York area or those visiting 
N.Y. may now inspect “in the muslin” furni- 
ture, mattress-spring combinations, bedsteads, 
etc., offered by Guardian Buying Service. Call 
or write us for appointment with manutfac- 
turers’ representatives ia N.Y. preferably 
Tuesdays or Wednesdays. 














Exquisite Linen Tablecloths with 


In Ordering, Check 
Item Numbers Below 


FROM RUSSIA: 
1. White with blue border, 6 napkias 
2. White with blue border, 4 napkins 


Extra napkins 50c each 


As No. 3. 12 napkins 
8 napkins 
As No. 5. 6 napkins 
7 As No. 5. 6 napkins 


FROM CHINA: ° 
% Fine Cotton, 

a2 napkins 
9. Hand-crocheted lace, ecru 
10. As No. 9 





FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA — ALL DOUBLE DAMASK: 
3. Hemstitched borders, 8 napkins, cream 


4. 
5. Pastel Shades: Peach, gray, biue, green, white. 
6, 


Hand-embroidered eccu oc white. 


- . 
and without Napkins 
Size in Reg. Guardian 
Inches Value Price 
60x83 $17.50 $10.25 
60x60 11.50 6.25 
54x80 20.00 14.50 
710x108 30.00 20.00 
60X80 25.00. 17.00 
54x70 20.00 133.00 
54x54 11.50 11.00 
722108 30.00 23.15 
72x 108 30.00 23.75 
52x70 25.00 17.00 








" (18-20). 


(Check previous issues or write for details) 


ale GO DB WG ic ii cavivessianss $1 
DO SNE WON 6.65 ckacccaneadeee $2 
Women’s Cardigans ......... $2; 3 tor $5.50 
Blue Jeans, girl's sizes 7-14 ........... $2 

women’s sizes 12-20 ........... $2.50 
Women’s Linen Handkerchiefs ...... 6 for $4 
Men’s Fine T-Shirts ...4........... 6 tor $5 


130 Kanco Blades (thin or heavy) ....... $2 


Thayer “Dreamliner” Carriage ........ $47.50 
Teever “Awana” DONG 60. cccscecacs $12 
Thayer “Provincial” Crib ........... $34.50 


Nesting Tables ......$7 ea.; set of 4, $27.50 
Plastic Dishes, 33 pc., serves 6 
assorted colors 


Gropper Lithographs .......... $7.50 & $10 


Men's slacks, trench coats, jackets available 
thru the Guardian Buying Service at Union 
Hall Clothes, 195 Broadway, N. Y.C. Men- 
tion the GUARDIAN. 





Still Available Through Guardian Buying Service: 


Liberty Book Club, monthly: 
June selection “Hopalong Freud” ...$1.89 


Nylons, Taupe or Tan (boxes of 3 pairs only) 
51-gauge, 15 denier $1 per pair 
Extra long, black seam or busines’ sheer 
$1.25 per pair. 


Birchcraft free-form Cocktail Table . $37.00 
Matching step-end table ......... $33.50 
Matching corner table ........... $40.95 

Birchcraft occasional chairs ..... 2 for $33.50 
ae ee ee ee 2 for $30 


324-coil matching box spring and mat- 
tress,, extra firm construction, cotton 
felt and sisal pad filling 


Sectional bookcases, solid birch and maple 
from $15.75 to $29.75 


Full line of American Maple tables and 


bedroom furniture. 








FEATHERWEIGHT 
PLASTIC RAINCOAT 


Tough-wearing Vinyl Film, shirt-front facing, 
seams and edges bound for added waterproot- 


ing. Resists flame, cracking, peeling. Dot 
Snappers guaranteed not to pull out or 
tear fabric. 

WOMEN No. 401 MEN No. 501 
Color: Clear. Sizes ) Color: Smoke. Sizes 
small (10-12), med- $ small (36-38), med- 


‘ 
ium (14-16), large § ium (40), large (42- 
Detachable } 44). Slash pockets 
belt and hood, pouch $ odmit to inner clothing. 
> 


serves as handbag, , $ 95 
book or parcel satchel. postpaid 2 


Colorful 
PLASTIC DISHWARE 


33 pc. Service for Six in mixed colors of red, 
yellow, green, blue. Made of medium weight 
plastic, guaranteed odorless, fadeproot, staia- 
proof and non-toxic. 

@ Six 942” dinner plates. 

© Six 534” cereal bowls. 

®@ Six 634” bread and butter plates. 

® Six cups and saucers. 

© Creamer and covered sugar bowl. 
Perfect for picnics, vacations, 
everyday hard knocks. 





$5 postpaid 





GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Quantity Item 


Size, Color, Description 


Amount 























CN. ¥. C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Please specify 2nd choice in colors or finishes 


Full payment must accompany all orders, Make 
BUYING SERVICE. All shipping charges collect 


TOTAL 





checks, money orders payable to GUARDIAN 
unless otherwise stated. You will be notitied 


of shipping charges, if any, with acknowledement of your order. 


NT re ee oe re ee 
Address 
GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


Oe ee 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Ec Some new pamphlets 


you should know about 
By Cedric Belfrage 


A 


LOT of people are angry about a lot of things now geing on 
in America. Because they want their fellow citizens to know 


the facts and the proposals for setting wrongs right, and because 
the “free” press is almost entirely barred to them, they put their 


best brains together, 
a pamphlet. 


pass the hat and set forth their case in 


Here are some recent pamphlets on national and local is- 
sues you should know and tell your friends about. 


Discrimination 

“Here we are not afraid to follow 
truth wherever it may lead,” wrote 
Jefferson in founding the University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville; but 
today, alongside of this nobly dedi- 
cated and landscaped institution, 
“the Negroes are trapped” in “rot- 
ten and overpriced” slums. Char- 
lottesville is one of ten representa- 
tive U.S. communities surveyed in 
the pictorial pamphiet Discrimina- 
tion in Housing (Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y.C. 
16; 30c), which emphasizes that 
“the nation’s largest ghettos are 
not in New Orleans or Atlanta but 
in Chicago and New York”; insists 
on recognition of “the right of 
minorities to live anywhere they 
choose”; points out that “the world 
judges us by what we do, not by 
what we say.” 

e A distinguished group of Cali- 
fornians sponsors Yours for a Genu- 
ine Brotherhood (Arts, Sciences & 
Professions Coungil, 1586 Crossroads 
of the World, Hollywood 28, Calif.; 
15c)—a survey of discrimination in 
the health field in Los Angeles 
which might have been made with 
similar results in almost any U.S. 
community. Hospitals were sent a 
questionnaire, asked to speak for 
themselves on the record of health 
care and professional opportunities 
available to Negroes and Mexican- 
Americans as compared with those 
available to whites. Most never an- 
swered, but the statistics (for ex- 
ample) of tuberculosis deaths in 
minority and majority groups, and 
of minority admissions to medical 
schools, tell a plain story. The sur- 
vey also documents discrimination 
in the medical profession against 
women, whom most schools admit 
on a tiny quota basis. In L.A. 
County Only 5‘o of Medical Assn, 
members are women. 

Loyalty 

Progressives not only in Cali- 
fornia, but in other states where 
similar legislation exists or threat- 
ens, can make effective use of 
California’s New Loyalty (text and 
analysis of the Levering “loyalty 
oath” act) and Seek Not Loyalty 
With a Sword, a forthright demoli- 
tion job by Carey McWilliams on 
loyalty oaths in general. The for- 
mer is free from the Fedn. for Re- 
peal of the Levering Act, 435 Du- 
boce Av., San Francisco 17; the 
latter, 10c from the Joint Action 
Council for Repeal of the Levering 
Act, 1026 Market St., San Francisco. 


Death on the Railroads 
In Tragedy, Unlimited, the Long 
Island Transit Committee of the 
yg ene Labor Party (260 Front 
, Hempstead, L. I.; 10c) has done 
a “Tansee text- and-picture job of 
exposing, from “dusty official files,” 
the corruption and grand larceny 
behind recent disasters on the Long 
Island and Pennsylvania railroads. 
Facts and figures show commuters 
how they are being taken for a 
ride—possibly to death or lifelong 
mutilation — by the _ profit-greedy 
roads. “We cannot restore the dead, 
but we can act to protect the liv- 
ing’: commuters lucky enough to 
have survived thus far will be pro- 
tected if they face these facts and 
join up for action. The solution, 
says the pamphlet, is public owner- 
ship. 


A Good Answer 

“To the familiar argument that 
‘the American people are not ready 
for socialism,’ I answer, ‘how and 
when will they be made ready, if 
socialism is not taught?’” Thus Leo 
Huberman in his contribution to 
the meaty yet easily digested pam- 
philet Socialism Is the Only Answer 
(Monthly Review, 66 Barrow St., 
N.Y.C. 14; 25c). Huberman out- 








"NEW YORK 








ZELIOT DEPT. STORE 


Men's, Ladies & Children’s Wear, 
Notions, ete. 


BARGAIN VALUES 
250 WEST 14th STREET 
Near 8th Av. New York City 
Mail your sales slip to the 
GUARDIAN—we will give 
them 10% of your purchase 
price. 








lines basic socialist doctrine, point- 
ing out that spreading this gospel 
cannot replace, but must supple- 
ment, the struggle on immediate 
issues; Paul Sweezy, his _ fellow- 
Monthly Keview editor, outlines a 
socialist economic program for 
America, showing the fallacy of 
Keynesian “progressive capitalism”’; 
and finally comes a reprint of MR’s 
dynamic May, 1951, editorial using 
U.S. “leaders’” actions and words 
to prove the hollowness of all pro- 
testations about “morality” under 
capitalism. Again the MR team has 
effectively filled the almost total 
vacuum that now exists in the area 
of bringing the socialist solution to 
Americans without hedging and in 
acceptable terms. 


Russia—seen and unseen 
In the heat of all the word-sling- 
ing about the countries where the 
socialist answer has been accepted, 
many have despaired of identifying 
the truth, nailing the lies. Per- 
sons whose thinking machinery still 
works can find helpful raw mater- 
ials in two sets of pamphlets now 
circulating: 
e Soviet Impressions, by Dr. John 
A. Kingsbury (20c), Seeing Is Be- 
lieving (5c), Is There Freedom of 
Religion in the Seviet Union? 
(5c); Natl. Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, 114 E. 32d St., 
N.Y.C. 16. 
@ Labor & 


the Soviet, System 
(5c), The Soviet Peace Myth (5c); 
Natl. Comm. for a Free Europe, 
301 Empire State Bldg., N. Y.C. 1. 


We would not mention the sec- 
ond set (presumably forerunners of 
many more from the same urani- 
um-lined stable) were they not 
such prize examples of self-reveal- 
ing nonsense for anyone applying 
sober judgment. They consist partly 
of outright fabrications and Bartly 
of elaborate demonstration that 
(a) workers in Eastern Europe and 
the U.S.S.R. are working extremely 
hard, and (b) “red” governments 
are putting the greatest efforts into 
propaganda for peace. By simply 
stating that the workers are not 
working for themselves but for a 
“new communist aristocracy”, and 
that when “red’’ governments say 
“peace” they mean “war”, they cast 
a sinister beam of light through 
an iron curtain that isn’t there. 

The authors are an unidentified 
Romuald Szumski and an American 
press correspondent, Leon Dennen, 
introduced as a “keen observer” in 
Europe (of what, it is not said) 
who has “lectured extensively.” 
Much is said about “rumblings of 
discontent” under the Soviet sys- 
tem; sponsors of the pamphlets are 
the very Americans (W.J. Donovan, 
Allen Dulles, DeWitt Poole etc.) who 
have spent and are spending your 
tax money to stir up such discon- 
tent by bribery, corruption and in- 
filtration — plus labor-splitting 
James B. Carey who but a few 
years ago reported enthusiastically 
on his own trip to Russia. 

Authors of the other set of pam- 
Phlets—a tool and die maker, a 
doctor, an office worker, a farmer, a 
minister, etc.—have no authority to 
speak other than extensive travels 
“behind the curtain” last December. 
They were bombarded with propa- 
ganda about peace. For a more 
thorough answer to the nonsense 
about Soviet “slave labor’, read 
British lawyer D. N. Pritt’s article 
in the May New World’ Review 
and the British workers’ delegation 
pamphlet Russia With Our Own 
Eyes (Collets, 66 Charing Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.2.; 20c). 


The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 
is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 








SID ROSEN 
Hayes Jewelry 


15257 Houston 
(at Kelly a. 
Mich 

Credit toed. 


Detroit. 9-6960 











CLASSIFIED 


Listings tn this section afe 
available at 40¢ a line (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
insertion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Calendar, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. ¥ 

















General 





PORTABLE WASHER—6 1b., auto- 
matic pump, on wheels. Ideal for 
small homes, summer vacations. etc. 
Reg. $79.95, Spec.:$57.50. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. (13th & 
14th Sts.), N. Y.C. GR 3-7819. 





TREE RIPEND FRUIT — Oranges, 
Grapefruit or .Mixed, special to 
Guardian readers $2.75 bushel. (Buy 
chaeper fruit and be sorry). Average 
express $1.93. Mixed sizes. no wash- 
ing, gas sprays. Delicious fruit di- 
rect to you, guaranteed. GARLITS, 
Box 46, Seffner, Florida. 





LET US PROVE TO YOU that cur 
work is better than most photo 
services. Single.trial film (8-12 exp.) 
30c. Jumbo isze attractive album. 
PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. 
Box G 123, New York 59, N.Y. 





TREE RIPENED ORANGES, GRAPE- 
FRUIT OR MIXED. $2 bushel. Pay 
express charges when received. Or- 
ganically grown, top quality. Guar- 
anteed. M.A. Tucker Groves, Rt. 8, 
Box 618, Tampa, Florida. 





Books 





“ABIDE WITH ME” 

Copies again available 
Cedric Belfrage’s “ghoulishly hilari- 
ous” (N.Y. Herald Tribune) novel 
probing the outlandish mysteries of 
the American mortician racket: “a 
whammer,” writes GUARDIAN read- 
er Ernest Seeman. Still only $2, 
postage free, to N.G. readers. Bel- 
frage, 17 Murray St., New York 7. 





WANTED: 2 Hours of Your Life— 
and I guarantee to teach you Touch 
Typewriting by new, easy self-in- 
struction method. Send for FREE 
HOME TRIAL. After you learn, 
send only $1 to SIMPLIFIED TYP- 
ING, 17 Murray 8t., N. ¥. C. 7. 


‘ances, 





World Democratic 
Movement? 
Read — 


vite 
i for * peo? 
jor” 





Do Yeu Want te - Know About the 


New Statesman & Nation 


Imported Publications & Products 
22 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. 3. Dept. E 


Air-Mail 
1 Yr. @ $3.25 


Bucharest Weekly 
In English & 16 other languages 


97.50 @.1 Yr. 





World's first wearable hearing aid 
without cord, ear button or headband. 
Write or call for FREE BOOKLET. 


TELEX HEARING CENTER 


85 Main, White Plains, N. Y. 
Tel. WH 9-641]. Ask for 
Ruth or Ken Eckert. 
CEMONSTRATION ANYWHERE 


Chicago 





PROGRESSIVE UNION PAINTERS, 
Decorating of all types. 20% dis- 
count to GUARDIAN readers. Luther 
Talley, NOrmal 7-9427. Call between 
7 and 8 p.m. 





Los Angeles 





MASON FOR MODERN—Specializing 
in wrought iron constructions, foam 
rubber mats. Best deal on appli- 
TV. 501 N. Western. HI 8111. 


“New York 





ARI DIGEST OF SOVIET NEWS. 
Facts, not fiction. A fact sheet 
covering current developments in 
the Soviet Union. Issued monthly 
at 10c a copy or $1 per year, by 
American Russian Institute, 102414 
N. Western Av.,Los Angeles 29, Cal. 


“I COMMANDED THEM, in the 
olden time, to kill not at all. My 
words were plain. But the kings 
commanded the priests to interpret 
My words round about, whereby war 
might be justified. They shall not 
hide death and murder from My 
sight by the word war.’ From the 
Oahspe Bible. $5 and $2.50 editions. 
Or, 105 selected pages for 50c. 
From Gerald Boyce, c/o Box 617, 
Montrose, Colorado. 








Resorts 
VACATION TIME IS A MUST at 
Charmaine Lodge in Waupaca, Wis- 
consin. Gay informality, variety of 
sports, delicious food. Supervised 
children’s program. Low rates, espe~ 
cially for groups of 10 or more. In- 
formation & Reservations, Rose Har- 
ris, 1250 N. Spaulding, Chicago 51, 
Ill. Phone: SPaulding 2-5984 (after 
5:30 p.m.); or Irene Brown, NOrmal 
7-1673 (during daytime). 








ADULTS — 2 - room ~ “housekeeping 
cabins for rent month or season, 
on Delaware River, in Barryville, 
N.Y. (Sullivan Co.) opposite Poco- 
nos. Bathing, fishing, boating. Bus, 
train, shopping. Reasonable. Phone: 
PR 3-5328. Write Box 15, Guardian, 
17 Murray St., N. YC. 7. 


CHICAGOANS 
Phone HArrison 7-5497 
LOU BLUMBERG 

all forms of 


INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Boston 








S. Blake's Auto Shop 

Tune-up Motor overhaul. 

Wheel alignment Brakes 
1060 W. Jefferson Blvd. 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Phone: RE 7547 














PATRONIZE 
GUARDIAN ADVERTISERS 
—? | 


Qaw 





COOLEST “SPOT IN rownN! 14th 
fioor terrace apartmens in heart of 
Greenwich Village; a'l subways & 
busses. Large living room, portable 
bar; full kitchen, all services: 
sleeping alcove. Vast terrace faces 
Hudson River, cool & breezy all day, 
every day. $400 until Oct. 1. Call 
or write Dept. M, National Guuar- 
dian, WOrth 4-1750. 


FURNITURE BUILT TO ORDER. 
Bookcases, chests, cupboards, phono 
installations, special designs Low 
cost. 10% of sales given to National 
Guardian Call WA 4-1348. HUDSON 
CRAFTSMEN. 


MIMEOGRAPHING, MULTIGRAPH- 
ING, PHOTO-OFFSET, MAILING 
SERVICE, Co-op Mimeo Service 39 
Union Square, N. Y. 3. AL 5-5780-1. 











MOVING PROBLEM? 
place. Shipping, 


Any job any 
crating, packing 








BOOKS and From the 
PERIODICALS USSR 


Contemporary literature and classics 
in Russian, English, Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, Esthonian, Ukrainian. Works 
in all branches of science, industry 
and art, in Russian. 

LATEST SOVIET RECORDS, 
SHEET MUSIC AND ARTISTIC 
HANDICRAFTS, 

1951 Subscriptions Open for Soviet 
Newspapers and Magazines 
Ask for Complete Catalog P-51 
Just Received HANS LEBERECHT 
LIGHT IN KOORGI 
Novel, Stalin Prize Winner 
in 1948—Illustrated 
In English—400 pp.—$1.00 
Four Continent Book Corp. 
55 W. 56 St., N. ¥. 19. MU 8-2660 











We're quick and careful. Call us and 
go places. Thomas Moving & Truck- 
ing. 322 W. 108th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: RI 9-6299. 
SUMMER SUBLET, 4 rm. apt., N Y.C, 
July 1-Sept. 1. Light, airy, all con- 
veniences, near subways. $75 per 
month. Box H, Natl. Guardian}; 17 
Murray St., N.Y.C. 


FOR SAL E: 
good shape. 


“1938. Pontiac 
$250. Tel. 


sedan in 
WO 4-1750. 
LARGE SELECTION ART PRINTS,, 
reproductions, choice frames and 
finishes. Quality cabinet work built 
to individual needs. Radio-Phono- 
Tele cabinet built and designed to 
engineering specifications. BERAN- 
ORBAN, 22 Astor Place (upstairs, 
near Wanamaker's). Open Mon.-5 *°., 
9-6 Eves. by appointment. Phone: 
OR 4-6123. 





Home ‘Furnishings 


FOR SALE CHEAP: 2 fine, almost- 
new single beds, springs, mattresses; 
2 night-tables; bookcase; desk. Tel. 
EN 2-6136 before 10 a.m. 


Connecticut 


ARDIAN READERS: 
30‘, off on Columbia 3314, RPM, 
Victor 45 RPM, Decca 3314 and 45 
RPM records. Write for free cata- 
logue, We also carry a full line of 
Robeson and other progressive rec- 
ords. Zemel Bros., 243 Fairfield Av., 
Bridgep ort, Conn. 


SPECIAL ro at 


URAL ERARARRRAR ARRON & 


RENEW NOW! 


CLIP OUT THIS BOX—AIR- 
MAIL TODAY WITH $2 
TO 


National Guardian 
17 Murray Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


A BULL’S-EYE ABOVE... 


means that your renewal is 
( past due. and your sub wilt | 

be cut off at the end of 
this month tf you have not 
renewed by then, 
Your nameplate 
month and year your sub 
expires, “6-51” means June, 
1951—THIS MONTH. 7 


tells the 








ATI 





